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NORNY’S TASTELESS FRUIT-PRESERVING POWDER. 
preserving Straw berries, Pineapples, Cherries, |7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


For 


No. 24. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 


Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, | Desires to inform Friends that he has just received 


being air-tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter, or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. 
Elegant samples, from two to three years old, can 
be seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds 
of testimonials from all parts of the country endors- 
ing the Powder. It is cheap, healthy and reliable, 
and the fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned 
sugar preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 
40 quarts or 60 Ibs. of pared fruit. Sold by druggists 
and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A liberal 

discount by the dozen. ZANE NORNY & CO., 136 
. N. 24 8t,, Philada. 627 3m 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 

Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 

qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
A order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Seo’y. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD 8T., PHILADELPHIA: 


* UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 


STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
4 furnished at the advertised rates. * 1015 


“ REGESTER & HOPKINS, 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Oallowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and.keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
— ana varnishing, ns and 
_— o farnitu romptly attended to 
URNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
N,B.—8. B. REGESTER having purchased RK. B. Bext’s interes 
in the business, will again give whole attention to the same, 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to al! 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw swl 
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Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit, without | direct from Paria a lot of 


MIXT BAREGE, MIXT BAREGE, 
For SHAWLS AND DRESSES. 
This very scarce aud desirabie article is superior 
to any he has had for several years. 
4-4, 5-4, 7-4 and &4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls, 
at reduced prices. 
7-8, 6-4 snd 7-4 p'ain Silk Shawls, 
Plain and Chene Hernani Shawls. 
Plain and Colored Barege and Tamartine Shawls. 
Brown, mode and drab India Shawls, reduced to 
$1.75 
Fine Madonnas, dark shades, own importation, 87} 
ots. to $1.00. 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS 


CLOSING OUT! CLOSING OUT! 
At greatly reduced prices. 
Please call and examine his stock. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO,, 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


OFAN MATHEM ICAL AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL IN 
MAKERS AN 





UMENT 
IMPORTERS. 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 


| Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 


struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &e., &o. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 

** 2. Optical “ 107. ** 
3. Magic Lanterns, 88 
‘* 4, Philozophical Instruments, 66 
85 ly 


FRIENDS’ COTTAGE, — 
CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


Delightfully situated on a bluff, 80 feet from the 
surf. Open Sixth month Ist for visitors. Terms 
$20.00 per week. 
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A. P. COOK, 
63 13t Proprietress. 
E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 


No. 103 §. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, 
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We can Go all our washing without the trouble 
of boiling or using hot water, 





“Ladies, you can save your Fuel, Time, Hard 
Labor, Clothes, Washboilers, Health, and the Paper 
on your walls, 

and avoid the unpleasant smell and steam from the 
filthy hot soap suds. You can cleanse easily and 
horoughly all kinds of wearing apparel, from the 
fine silk ribbon or fancy kuit nubia, to the Heavy 
Cloth Coat. Also Blankets, Quilts, Carpets and 
Paints, without hot water. 

As a Bath Soap it is unequalle!. To persons 
where help is scarce this Soap is a great blessing. 
Try a piece, and then judge of its quality. It will 
not injure any fabric or color. 

Be sure you get Moura’s Soap, with the LitrLe 
Tos on the wrapper, as that is the original and 
genuine article for washing in 

Cold, Warm, Hard, Soft or Salt Water. 

When the water is hard or salt, put on more 
soap, and let the clothes soak a litt'e longer. 

Will you try it? I think it will please you. -A 
fair trial is all I ask. 


EDWIN LEEDS, General Agent. 
Office, 32 N. Fifth St., Philada. 


C. N. WILLS, Same office, 
Agent for New Jersey. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 


& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. 820 wmmf 


WANTED 


A Friend for Principal of the East Hamburg 
Friends’ Institute. For particulars apply to 
JOHN J. CORNELL, 
85 4t Menden Center, N. Y. 


BINDINC, 
Persons wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or other 
binding done, in neat durable styles, can have it 
attended to at this office, No. 144 N. 7th St. 








This periodical circulates throughout the Rural 
Districts of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virgiuia, Ohio, Indiana, Dli- 
nois, Iowa and Michigan ; also in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

ADVERTISEMENTS received by Joum Comuy, Agent, 
144 North Seventh St. 
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What a nice change MOORE’S SOAP does make. 


Friends’ Central | 
NEW GOODS. EW GOODS. 
FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 


FOR FRIENDS’ WEAR! 


Pine Apple Grenadines, 
Pine Apple Grenadines. 
Dark Olive Tamertines. 
Black and Mode Hernani. 
Neat French Lawns. 
Mxt. Summer Poplins, 31c. 
Pongees in several shades. 
Japanese Cloth, thin and cool. 
Neat De Laines and Calicoes. 
White Barege Squares and Shawls. 
White and Mode Hern2ni Shawls. 
Plain Mxt. Shawls. 
White Silk, Cashmere, and India Shawls. 
Grenadine Shawls, mottled and mode. 
White Moreen, for skirting. 
Colored Hair-cloth, for skirting. 
Olive Green and Brown Cloths. 
Cashmaretts in choice shades. 
Cassimeres in variety for men and boys. 
N. B.—Our stock is selected with much care, and 
will compare favorably with any first-class house 
in the city. 
N. B.—Samples sent by mail, and goods by ex- 
press when desired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
7ta & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 
P. 8.—-We have just received (very unexpected- 
ly; our new Thibet Shawls and Squares, from $5.00 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c, 


BESS Worth Second Ste Philade- 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, iu neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh St. 


PERKINS & HOUSE'S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 
* HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
197 xwn sw 510 Arch St., PhiJaielphia, Pa. 


INDICES, HISTORICAL AND RATIONAL, 
To a Revision of the Scriptures. 
"BY DAVID NEWPORT. 
Price $1.00. Forsaleby JOHN COMLY, 
41 6m. 144 N. 7th St. 


HISTORY OF FRIENDS, 
By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


| In four volumes. Price $8.50, For sale by 


JOHN COMLY, 144 N. 7th St. 


Goods Stores 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEET HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 


Nn enn ns 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THE REVELATION OF TRUTH.” 


I have been deeply interested as well as in- 
structed by an article that appeared in the 
Intelligencer, from the pen of Benjamin Hal. 
lowell, entitled, “The Revelation of Truth.” 

And, although I am fully persuaded that 
the qualifications that should attend the con- 
clusions that may be drawn from it are fully 
understood and appreciated by that dear 
friend, yet I am somewhat apprehensive that 
such may not be the case with all his readers. 
For neither in the scientific nor spiritual 
world are the advances made by one genera- 
tion on preceding generations uniform and 
continuous. The knowledge thus derived is 
an accumulation of human experience, and 
is of advantage to us all; and is doubtless 
the chief agent in advancing the cause of true 
civilization, which may be defined as a desire 
on the part of mankind to live in accordance 
with the laws established by Divinity for 
the government of mind and matter in all 
their various relations. But the question will 
arise, How is a knowledge of these laws to be 
obtained? Our friend very properly says, by 
labor, which is quite true. But no one knows 
better than he how much of this labor is re- 
quisite to obtain even a partial knowledge of 
a few of the laws by which matter is governed. 
A large part of mankind has to accept the 
conclusions of the learned with unquestioning 
faith, or it will know but little. Now, if the 








| Benevolence 
Review of the Weather for Seventh month 


spiritual world is governed by the same laws 
of enquiry, it naturally follows that, to ad- 
vance the race, many things must be regarded 
as accepted truths, which the individual has 
not been made acquainted with by his own 
experience. Hence, no one should deny a 
thing to be true which has been so acknowl- 
edged by the good of former generations, un- 
less it clearly conflicts with his perceptions of 
truth as made known to him by a close com- 
munion with the Author of all truth; for 
there is a unity in truth that is to be found 
in nothing else. Opinions vary, and the clos- 
est deductions of the human understanding 
often lead astray; but, as our friend justly 
remarks, “every truth, however recently dis- 
covered, has existed through all time.” 

It is this indestructible quality of Truth, 
and of the things which are true, to which I 
desire to call the attention of Friends. Ac- 
knowledging, as we all do, that there may be 
and generally is a direct communion be- 
tween the soul of man and its maker, and 
that it is through this agency men are to look 
for the unfoldings of such truths as more im- 
mediately affect their individual condition, 
yet we all admit that there are various other 
sources to which we may also look for aid in 
the work of spiritual education. Thus a 
spiritual truth, once clearly revealed through 
the action of the Holy Spirit, must be ac- 
knowledged as a truth ever afterwards. But 


the question arises whether there must not 
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necessarily be a similar condition existing in 
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And, although the records of the Society 


the soul receiving the truth on testimony, as | prove that advances have been made by in- 
was existing in the soul on which it was first | dividuals in spiritual growth, it is a question 
impressed, before this acknowledgment can | whether, as a body, we of the present day are 


be truly made? If this be so, as I fully believe, 
then it does not follow that each generation 
has fuller and clearer perceptions of spiritual 
truth than the ones preceding it. The indi- 
viduals of which it is composed must be bap- 
tised with the same spiritual baptism with 
which their fathers were baptised before they 
can realize their spiritual conflicts, or receive 
the fruits that come of them. These are not 
transmissable by inheritance, as is the gar- 
nered wisdom of intellectual knowledge. 
Each individual soul has to undergo the sec- 
ond birth for itself, and until it has done so 
it cannot feed on the food which nourishes 
the soul to eternal life. How much less, then, 
can it act as an instrument in furnishing food 
to others! How fully is this exemplified in 
the present condition of the church of Rome 
as compared with primitive Christianity ! 
Rome professes to believe all that Christ and 
his apostles taught. She has not shortened 
the hand of God by denying an existing rev- 
elation of his will, but contends that, in some 
mysterious way, this power is confined to cer- 
tain channels, and is transmissable by human 
agencies, until finally she has raised a man 
to the position of a god and made his dictum 
equal to the Divine will. This result is not 
brought about by denial, but by substitu- 
tion. The fact she admits is true, but her 
mode of applying the truth destroys its es- 
sence. 

Now, we all admit that Christianity 
wrought a wonderful revolution in the spirit- 
ual condition of mankind; not by denying 
any of the truths that God in many ways had 
revealed to his children, but by casting off 
the errors with which these truths had become 
associated by tradition, and by an increased 
enlightening of the souls of men, growing out 
of a greater dedication of heart on their part. 
They were born of the Spirit, and of the Spirit 
received instruction. 

But by the conflicts to which Christianity 
was afterwards exposed, it became corrupted, 
and ceased to be the pure word of God. A 
remnant kept it alive, and at the Reforma- 
tion a spasmodic effort was made for its re- 
establishment with only partial success. The 
early Friends were enabled to see, with much 
clearness, wherein its efficacy lay, and, by 
much dedication of heart, did, through much 
suffering, restore it to its original simplicity. 
They were an earnest body of workers in the 
Lord’s vineyard. But they did not claim to 
have discovered any new thing. ‘To restore 
primitive Christianity was the work at which 
they labored. 





as advanced in righteousness as were our 
fathers of two hundred years ago. That the 
world has been benefitted I have not a doubt ; 
nor do I deny that we might have progressed 
also had we been equally as dedicated. But 
is it not true that whilst the world at large 
has received many of the truths taught by 
our early Friends, it has, by its allurements, 
won us to its way of seeing many other things 
that are not true? 

If we make advances on former genera- 
tions, and truth is indestructible, our progress 
must be upwards and onwards. We will not 
only be enabled to have clearer perceptions of 
those things that qualify the soul for ever- 
lasting life, but we shall also be strengthened 
to avoid those ways which are inimical to the 
best interests of mankind. We will not fol- 
low its foolish fashions, nor will our best ener- 
gies be devoted to garnering its perishing 
riches. 

But, as we are obedient to the light we al- 
ready have, we shall be strengthened from 
day to day, until our vision will be strong 
enough to bear the light of that day that has 


no ending. 
Ws. 
7th mo., 1871. 





Ir we save the moments of time, we will 
have enough for every needful work. Mo- 
ments are the material of which days and 
years are made. If these be well improved, 
we will have years devoted to profitable em- 
ployment. 


THE ELDER SISTER. 


There is no character in the home circle 
more useful and beautiful than a devoted 
elder sister who stands side by side with the 
toiling mother, lightening all her cares and 
burdens. How beautifully the household 
machinery moves on with such efficient help ! 
Now she presides at the table in mother’s ab- 
sence, always so neatly attired that it is with 
pride and pleasure the father introduces her 
to his guest as “ our oldest daughter.” Now 
she takes a little troop with her into the gar- 
den, and amuses them, so mother may not be 
disturbed in her work or her rest. Now she 
helps the boys over their hard lessons, or reads 
father’s paper aloud to rest his tired eyes. If 
mother can run away for a few days’ recrea- 
tion, she leaves home without anxiety, for 
Mary will guide the house wisely and happily 
in her absence. But in the sick-room her 





presence is an especial blessing. Her hand is 
next to mother’s own in gentleness and skill. 
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Her sweet music can charm away pain, and 
brighten the weariest hours. 

There are elder sisters whose presence is 
not such a blessing in the house. Their own 
selfish ends and aims are the main pursuit of 
life, and anything that stands in the way of 
these is regarded with great impatience. Such 
daughters are no comfort to a mother’s heart. 

Which kind of an elder sister are you in 
the household ?— Presbyterian. 


———_— +49 —____—_— 
For Friends’ Lntelligencer. 
WHAT HAS BEEN, MAY BE AGAIN. 


To rightly estimate blessings, we must look 
to the channel through which they come; to 
appreciate privileges, we must count their 
cost, especially in relation to the free exercise 
of all the faculties, in the fulfilment of those 
solemn duties that stand immediately between 
God and the soul,—the inestimable boon of 
liberty of conscience. Who that looks into 
these things will say the reformation was 
naught, that Protestantism isa failure? Think 
of a Huss, a Latimer, a Ridley, and thousands 
whose names are lost in oblivion, who wore 
away their lives in loathsome prisons and in 
dungeons, enduring all the tortures evil men 
could inflict upon them, and in the midst of 
all these miseries stood as true as the needle 
to the pole! The work assigned them was to 
pull down the walls of superstition and 
bigotry, to rend old systems and structures 
that stood in the way of advancement and en- 
lightenment, to creep by slow degrees from 
under theiron rule of a dominant Priesthood, 
and to break the bonds of tradition. That 
all these should be swept away, and give place 
to the sublime sentiment of universal saving 
grace, which is freely offered to all mankind, 
—that the great doctrine of the Christian re- 
ligion was simple and adapted to all states 
and conditions, opening wide the channels of 
investigation and of free action,—let us rise 
up and call them blessed, who were instru- 
ments in the Divine Hand in clearing away 
this rubbish, and in opening a more pleasant 
pathway for us to the kingdom of heaven 
which is within, and which stands not in 
meat, nor drink, but in righteousness and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit. Call not 
such a great work a failure. Though all 
mankind are not yet regenerated, and much 
remains to be done, the work is on the wheel, 
and many who still rest under forms, and who 
still cling to ceremonials, acknowledge the 
Holy Spirit to be a teacher sent from God, to 
guide in the way of life and salvation,—and 
that conversion must be the result of convic- 
tion. “Old things must be done away, all 
things become new, and all of God.” This 
change must be wrought by the redeeming 
power of “ Christ within the hope of glory.” 


Here he stands in all his beatific majesty, 
saying, “ I am he, look not for another.’ 

Here no clerical monopoly rules the con- 
sciences of men, for whom the truth makes 
free, are free indeed. These drawn together 
by the indwelling life constitute the Church 
of Christ, to whom he is Head and High 
Priest forever. None can move these away 
from the hope of the gospel, that stands not 
in word but in power. *Here they rest their 
eternal all, building on the Rock of Divine 
revelation—immediate revelation of God’s 
will to each mind through the gift of grace. 
God be thanked for the cloud of witnesses 
whose names are as way-marks to the cross- 
bearers in this our day—whose unfaltering 
faith sustained them in persecutions, in pris- 
ons, in dungeons and at the stake, when fire 
and faggot encircled them. 

One host of veterans leaves the stage of 
action; another succeeds them. Luther, 
Melancthon and Zuingle follow close upon 
their martyred brethren before spoken of. 
Where should we have been now, but for 
these threshers of the mountains of wicked- 
ness in high places?—who set their faces as 
flint against Pope and Prelate, unveiled the 
fallacy of monk and recluse, and by their 
assiduous labors roused the people to think 
for themselves, and conform their lives to the 
example and precepts of Jesus Christ, the de- 
spised Nazarene. Do not let us look at what 
they left undone, but at what they accom- 
plished, and see to it that we act our part as 
well, lest it be said to us as to the Jews ot 
old: “It shall be more tolerable for Sodom 
and Gomorrah in the day of judgment than 
for you.” Every testimony we let fall, we 
prepare suffering for generations to come. 
“ God will not give His glory to another, nor 
His praise to graven images,” and if we of 
this age and generation do not faithfully 
vindicate His ways to men, He will arise in 
His might, and assert His supremacy through 
other means. 

Next in the line of co-workers come Whit- 
field, Wesley and Fletcher, armed with the 
sword of the Spirit, the Word of God,—not 
the written word alone, but a vital power and 
energy that made the transgressor tremble, 
melted the obdurate into contrition, and 
caused them to cry, “ What shall we do to be 
saved?” Thus step by step was an advance 
made, until the time came for the burstin 
forth of that greater effulgence by which al 
shadows were to be neaele all obstacles from 
between the soul immortal and its Redeemer 
and Judge taken away. Then rosea Fox, 
Penn, Barrough and Barclay, who called, to 
Christ within, alight “ that Hichteneth every 
man that cometh into the world,” always 
present, teaching the way of life and salvation 
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“without money and without price. The pearl 
hid in the field was at last discovered and 
brought to light, to the great joy of thousands 
-of sickening souls; a highway was opened 
leading directly to the Paradise of God. 

My theme is exhaustless, but I will close 
~with “thanks be to God for His unspeakable 
gift.” Saray Hunt. 


teh e bailed 
OFFERINGS TO GOD. 


‘The most indifferent actions cease to be 
‘such, and become good, as soun as one per- 
‘forms them with the intention of conforming 
one’s self in them to the will of God. They 
are often better and purer than certain ac- 
tions which appear more virtuous, — first, 
“because they are less of our own choice, and 
more in the order of providence, when one is 
@bliged to perform them; second, because 
they are simpler and less exposed to vain 
complaisance ; third, because if one yields to 
them with moderation, one finds in them 
more of death to one’s inclinations than in 
certain acts of fervor in which self-love min- 
gles; finally, because these little occasions 
recur more frequently, and furnish a secret 
occasion for making every moment profitable. 
dt is not necessary to make great efforts, nor 
acts of great reflection, iu order to offer what 
are called indifferent actions. It is enough 
to lift the soul one instant to God, to make a 
simple offering of it. Everything which God 
wishes us to do, and which enters into the 
-course of occupation suitable to our position, 
can and ought to be offered to God ; nothing 
is unworthy of him but sin. When you feel 
that an action cannot be offered to God, con- 
clude that it does not become a Christian ; it 
‘is at least necessary to suspect it, and seek 
-light et it. I would not have a 

or 


ial prayer each of these things; the 
-elevation of the heart at the moment suffices. 
-— Fenelon. 





LIFE’S DETAILS ENNOBLED. 

To those who are interested in the great 
rproblem of life, and its practical working, a 
uestion will often be presented as to what is 
the best preparation for life’s small and sim- 
on duties. All agree that to conduct worthi- 
“y large and weighty affairs, demands breadth 
-of view and loftiness of purpose, but it is 
‘commonly supposed that for the ordinary 
“business of men, for what we are pleased to 
‘term menial or petty offices, no special digni- 
¥ or elevation of mind is necessary ; that 
the virtues of plodding industry, patient fru- 
gality, and unthinking honesty are all suffi- 
cient ; and that great ideas, deep thoughts, 
and exalted aims rather unfit than prepare a 


«this, however, proceeds from undervaluing 
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the practical every-day occupations that fall 
to the lot-of the majority of mankind, and of 
not perceiving the secret of their worthy per- 
formance. It is a truth that few appreciate, 
and yet it lies at the root of all excellence, 
that where the mind is eccupied with the 
noblest ideas, smal] duties will be most per- 
fectly performed. The services of social life, 
petty and trivial as we are apt to hink them, 
demand the generalship of a clear mind, a 
strong will, deep affections and pure motives, 
to steer safely through the daily trials, the 
innumerable cares, the complicated relations 
which they involve. How much of home 
happiness is sacrificed for the want of a com- 
prehensive grasp of all that is necessary to it. 
Some single point, such as frugality or the 
maintenance of authority, absorbs the mind 
and is carried out at the expense of comfort, 
or to the destruction of those sweet affections 
which alone can bind a household together. 
Or the desire to please and gratify overcomes 
the sense of duty, and abuses are suffered to 
creep in and poison the home circle. Where 
an intelligent desire for moral beauty unites 
with a deep fountain of domestic love, narrow 
and one sided notions disappear; the various 
wills and tastes of the family are harmonious- 
ly adjusted, innocent pleasures multiply, and 
the home circle becomes one of peace, love 
and mutual improvement. Such results en- 
sue from a breadth of moral view that can 
only be had by living on an eminence. Just 
as, when standing on a hill-top, we discern 
the objects beneath in their just proportions, 
so when our thoughts are raised above the 
many details of life, we shall accord ‘to each 
their just value, allowing none to absorb us 
to the exclusion of the rest. 

The spirit of contempt with which some 
aon regard offices called menial, will utter- 
y fade away before a soul of large and com- 
prehensive ideas. It is thenarrow mind that 
adopts paltry rules of judgment concerning 
the dignity of occupations assuch, and shrinks 
from certain offices as degrading. To the 
pure all things are pure. It is the purpose 
which ennobles or degrades the action. The 
most menial service wrought in love is no 
longer menial, but a pledge of the tenderest 
affection. The kindly offices rendered to the 
sick and suffering by the willing hands of 
compassion and benevolence are no longer 
petty and trifling, but sweet privileges that 
bring a double blessing to the giver and re- 
ceiver. Just as the widest and deepest’ root 
brings forth the tender blossoms in the rich- 


est profusion, so the largest heart and deep- 
est sentiments will produce the most perfect 


performance of the minute details of daily 
‘man for ordinary duties. Such a notion as/|d 


uty. 
If this truth bears strongly upon small 
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duties, equally does it apply to the smaller 
trials and annoyances of life. Every one is 
beset with many vexations, but few know how 
to bear them with dignity and repose. It is 
not a mere matter of volition. Hard striving 
may repress the outward expression of irrita- 
tion, but it is only as we can raise our spirits 
above the little stinging causes of it, so as to 
view our life as it were from an eminence 
and see how its troubles subside and are lost, 
that we can gain that real tranquility of soul 
that shall make us gentle and serene in the 
midst of annoyances, disappointments and 
cares. 

If any one despises small things, throws 
contempt upon menial occupations, scorns 
manual labor, or ignores petty offices of 
kindness and benevolence, it but proves him 
narrow-minded, small-souled, and unable to 
view things in their just proportion. To the 
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path. Following the one we select, we are led 
through a wilderness of tall prairie grass, 
glowing in the bright colors with which nature- 
adorus her lowly children, the flowers, and: 
fragrant with the perfume of the roses, and, . 
after a little time, we come to a ravine, 
through which flows a lost creek, so called 
from the fact of its losing itself at intervals. 
in the quicksands and re-appearing again, & 
peculiar feature of many of the streams im 
this prairie land. 

I confess to an instinctive dread of snakes. 
Every unfamiliar sound of insect startles me. 
A rattlesnake, to my imagination, is ever 
ready to spring from the uadecbih upon us,. 
and the assurance that such reptiles seek 
sunny hillsides and rocky hiding places is 
scarcely sufficient to repress my fears, there- 
fore the dread of a bite from some huge- 
creature abates, in no small degree, the en- 


large hearted man, who takes a broad and | joyment of our walk. 


comprehensive view of life, and studies its 
meanings, nothing is small and nothing: 
trifling. Pure motives glorify the smallest | 
action, and make it noble; high purposes 
dignify and exalt the life, however common- 
place it seems to the superficial. It is the 
principles we hold, the heart we bring into 
our work, the soul energy we exert, which 
alone can make us efficient or worthy actors 
in the scene of life. Only as we cherish the 
great truths and broad views that lie at the 
foundation of life’s activity, can we maintain 
the peace and love of our homes, the serenity | 
of our hearts, and the moral beauty of our, 
lives.—Philada. Ledger. 








InpustRY will make a purse, and frugality | 
will give strings to it. This purse will cost | 
you nothing. Draw the strings as frugality | 
directs, and you will always find a useful | 
penny at the bottom. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 
(Continued from page 296.) 
Life among the Dakotas. 

FROM MY DIARY. 
6th. mo. 24th. After early teaG. and I started 
out for a walk over the hills to the south of 
us. The extreme heat of mid-day has given 
place to a cool refreshing breeze that adds 
greatly to our enjoyment. We strike one of 
the numerous Indian trails that diverge from 
the agency village in every direction. These 
trails are wonderfully direct, always the 
nearest route to any given point, and trodden 
as hard as a macadamized road—just wide 
enough for the footsteps of one person, they 
seem lost in the luxuriant growth of grass 
and wild flowers, but when we are once 
started, there is no difficulty in keeping the 


no. 6. 


The ravine through which the creek flows. 
is deep and in places precipitous, worn 
through the gravelly and chalky hills, by the. 
rushing torrents that pour down with every 
hard rain, carrying trees, sand and rocks along 
in tumultuous confusion. This chalk stone has 
been quarried, and though soft enough to be. 


‘cut with a knife, becomes harder after ex-- 


osure to the weather, and is used for build- 
ing purposes. The agency mill, just com- 
pleted, has been built of it, and is a very fine 
structure. 

We find Larkspur and Yucca out of 
flower, but gather some seed, as both dif- 
fer from home varieties. Roses have nearly 
done blooming, but are still fragrant. Wax 
bush grows everywhere, and is just comin 
into flower in profusion. Clematis, convol- 
vulus, hops and grapes are tangled up in every 
clump of shrubs. We see white ranunculus. 
in bloom, also spiderwort and oxalis. Evu:- 
phorbia and Asclepias grow all over the bot-. 
tom land, but are not yet in flower. Besides 
these familiar plants, we see a great woe 
with which we are entirely unacquainted, 
some of them delicately beautiful. A native 
gooseberry is now ripening; there are cur— 
rants, but neither the one nor the other is. 
equal to our cultivaied ones; these and m. 
seedy whortleberry are offered for sale by 
the Indians. Black cap raspberries are> 
ripening and appear to be plenty. 

We follow the course of the creek (which» 
at this point is dry except after heavy rains);. 
until we strike a trail leading toa distant. 
hill, used as a place of sepulchre. The In-- 
dians always bury on the tops of their highest - 
hills. This air is so bracing one may walk- 
a long distance without fatigue. As we fo b- 
low our narrow path, something larger tha m 
a grasshopper stirs the grass before me, an di 
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my heart beats more quickly, but it is only 
for a moment. A poor harmless little gopher 
in his elegantly shaded brown jacket was the 
innocent cause of alarm; I beg for his life, 
but he is an enemy and must be killed. We 
climb to the summit of the hill and stand 
among the rude monumen's, placed by the 
hands of affection; many of the graves are 
without other mark than a stick at the head 
and foot. Over one a house has been erected, 
which is neatly covered with white cotton 
cloth, and at a distance it looks like marble; 
others are enclosed with fences, made of such 
material as the means of the survivors enable 
them to procure. We take possession of two 
rude seats pear an inclosure containing two 
little graves. The view from here of the 
surrounding country is of great extent. To 
the north we see the tortuous course of the 
Missouri, its muddy waters lit up by the 
slanting beams of the setting sun. Across to 
the right, the village of Bon-homme is all 
aflame with golden light, streaming from 
every window pane—far away beyond the 
river, in direct line stretches for more than 
fifty miles, the level prairie-land of Dakota, 
dotted here and there with the cabin of some 
enterprising Bohemian. On this side the 
river, a skirt of timber covers the bottom 
land which is at least a mile in width, and 
then begin the bluffs, bordered by a line of 
lofty cotton-wood trees; on the table land, 
between the bluffs and this range of hills, 
the Santee agency buildings lift their humble 
See. and humble enough they are. 
hatever may be said about the luxury and 
extravagance of other government officials, it 
can never be charged against the employees at 
this point, that they used the money of the 
overnment for their own profit, or lived 
in luxurious ease; so rigid has been the 
economy in the construction and arrange- 
ment ‘of these buildings, that even the 
ee of the home circle, so dear to every 
amily of cultivation and refinement, has 
no centering point, but is at any hour sub- 
ject to invasion. 

I can scarcely see the propriety of Friends 
who come out here as agents for the govern- 
ment, cutting themselves down to the barest 
necessities of physical life—food and shelter 
from the storms. I think all this and more 
as we sit on the rude seats, placed here by 
the hand of some mourning mother (for I 
have come back again to this little plot.) 
The heart of the Indian woman has a moth- 
er’s love to which an answering chord in my 
own heart responds. Here she comes to weep 
over her babes, and a tear for the loved— 
gone, but not lost—wells up. Submission to 
the providence, faith in the promise, brings 
comfort. Has the sad mother of these buried 





babes, bowed to the one and found peace in 
the other? ‘ 
The shades of evening gather around. 
The full moon, in clear silvery beauty, is 
shining down through the dewy twilight, and 
we turn our footsteps into a trail which leads 
directly to the village. On our way we pass 
the lone grave of the unfortunate Cook, who 
was murdered by the Indians about a year 
ago. He is said to have been a man of 
violent temper, and in a quarrel with some 
Indians who were working under him, he 
became so enraged that he fired upon them, 
killing one. The others then took the gun 
from him and beat him to death with it. It 
was a sad affair, and spread a feeling of 
gloom over the settlement. In one of my 
walks among the people, [ met with the 
widow of the murdered Indian. How many 
occurrences of the kind might be avoided if 
we only Jearned to rule ourselves, before we 
undertook to govern others. 


L. J. R. 


Lamps do not talk, but they doshine. A 
light-house sounds no drum, it beats no gong, 
and yet far over the waters its friendly spark 
is seen by the mariner. So let your actions 
shine out your religion. 

seesesashiliilipesnanie 


LESSONS FROM NATURE, 


St. Francis de Sales so constantly mani- 
fests an extraordinary love of nature in his 
writings that they have been compared to the 
sacred veil of Isis, on which was embroidered 
all created things. Here is an extract taken 
at random from his writings, which lose their 
rare bouquet in translating: “It had been 
snowing, aud there was in the court at least a 
foot of snow. Jean swept a small space in 
the centre, and scattered grain on the ground 
for the pigeons to eat. They came in a flock 
to take their food there with wonderful peace 
and quietness, and [ amused myself with 
looking at them. You cannot imagine how 
much these little creatures edified me. They 
did not utter a sound, and those who had fin- 
ished their meal immediately made room for 
others, and flew a short distance to see them 
eat. When the place was partly vacated, a 
quantity of birdlings that had been surveying 
them came up, and the pigeons that were 
still eating drew up in one corner to leave the 
more space for the little birds, who forthwith 
began to eat. The pigeons did not molest 
them. I admired their charity, for the 
pigeons were so afraid of annoying the little 
birds that they crowded together at one end 
of their table. I admired, too, the discretion 


of the little mendicants, who only asked alms 
when they saw the pigeons were nearl 
through their meal, and that there was enctigh 
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left. Altogether, I could not help shedding 
tears to see the charitable simplicity of the 
doves, and the confidence of the little birds 
in their charity. Ido not know that a ser- 
mon would have affected me so keenly. This 
little picture of kindness did me good the 
whole day.” And again, in writing to Madam 
de Chantal on the repose of the heart on the 
Divine will, he says: “I was thinking, the 
other day, on what I had read of the halcyon, 
a little bird that lays on the seashore. They 
make their nests perfectly round, and eo com- 
pact that the water of the sea cannot pene- 
trate them. Only on the top there is a little 
hole through which they can breathe. There 
they lodge their little ones, so if the sea rises 
suddenly they can float upon the waves with 
no fear of being wet or submerged. The air 
which enters by the little hole serves as a 
counterpoise, and so balances these little 
cushions, these little barquettes, that they are 
never overturned.”—Catholie World. 





Ir is much easier to think right without 
doing right, than to do right without thinking 
right. Just thoughts may, and often do, fail 
of producing just deeds; but just deeds are 
sure to beget just thoughts. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








When the “ love of God is shed abroad in 
the heart,” and is the moving spring of our 
actions, then it is that our fruit glorifies the 
Father. Even in simple things we speak 
His praise, and when we feel the blessed in- 
fluence of this heavenly love, we can ayvail- 
ingly speak to one another, if it should only 

to portray the feclings and exercises of 
our own minds. There is often a little en- 
couragement conveyed through such inter- 
course ; for knowing that others are poor, that 
they too are tried and heavily laden, we feel 
assured that no new thing has happened unto 
us. Thine of 5th mo. 8th was as ** deep call- 
ing unto deep.” While sitting alone this af. 
ternoon and musing (as I often do) on the 
state of our Society, some of the prominent 
weaknesses were held up to my view, with a 
disposition to reflect upon and trace effects 
to their causes; and though there are many 
discouraging things, yet my mind was a little 
cheered by the renewed evidence that there 
are in the younger ranks those who will be 
made instrumental in exalting the standard of 
Truth. I desire that these may faithfully 
fill up their appointed stations in the church, 
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that the failings and missteps of those who are 
older may not cause them to stumble. “ Truth 
is truth, though all men forsake it,” and it is 
able to preserve all who cleave unto it. I 
feel a concern for the welfare of my own dear 
children, but I am often discouraged on ac- 
count of the inability I feel to “ bring them 
up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord,” and when I cast my eye over our re- 
ligious Society, and discover a disposition in 
parents to lay waste the testimony to sim- 
plicity and plainness, and see so few of the 
children of mivisters and elders that promise 
usefulness in the church, being apparently 
strangers to the cross of Christ, I feel dis- 
couraged, and hardly know whether to at- 
tribute this state of things to the unfaithful- 
ness of parents or whether I must conclude 
there is nothing in what is termed a guarded 
education. Wesee many valuable men and 
women, who were in early life left to try for 
themselves the broad way, and who knew no 
restrictions from parents or guardians. But, 
my dear friend, though I am not always able 
to answer these questions or to solve this 
problem to my own satisfaction, I feel sure such 
considerations must not come in as an excuse 
for individual unfaithfulness in the care of 
the lambs that have been committed to our 
care. We must do our part, then I am sure 
a blessing will attend the effort, even if it 
comes not to us exactly in the shape we would 
desire. It may be even religiously minded 
parents often miss it, by trusting to their own 
powers, instead of asking heavenly direction 
and blessing. “Paul may plant and Apol- 
los water, but it is the Lord alone that giveth 
the increase.” 


You and I have been differently situated, 
but I feel we have all been working toward 
the same end—trying to do the present duty 
in the strength that our Heavenly Father 
gives—in the belief that He will take care of 
us and of our interests, if we trust in Him 
and follow the guidiogs of His Spirit. How 
good He is! and how He has been with me 
through all these trying years. I cannot 
tell it, but you have felt it, and know how 
sweet it is to rest as a tired child in the arms 
of a loving father. I have learned to feel 
that God marked out my way in love, and 
brought me by a way I knew not, intoa place 
and situation better calculated to lead me to 
Himself, and to advance me in the Divine 
life, than the one I would have chosen in my 
ignorance. I have often blessed the Father 
that lefi me not to myself. 





HE who commences with certainty will end 
with doubts; but he who is content to begin 
with doubts may end with certainty.— Bacon. 
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7 IN { PRICE.—At Shrewsbury, N. J., on the 4th of 
FRIENDS IN TELLIGENCER. Fifth month, 1871, at the aoe Sef aia 
Preston Lafretra, Susan, widow of the late Icha 

cee ee ern Sere. EC Price, in the 88th year of her age; & member of 
New York Monthly Meeting. 

WALTON.—In New Garden, Chester Co., Pa., 

7th mo. 16th, 1871, Grave, infant daughter of Joel M. 

and Lydia Y. Walton, aged 3 months and 3 weeks. 




























WE have been frequently requested to ask 
our contributors to attach their full names to 
articles designed for publication. It is espe- 
cially pleasant to us to have that liberty, 
when the essay sent refers to anything which 
has been previously published. We shall 





CIRCULAR MEBTINGS 

8th mo. 13. Flushing, L I., 11 A.M. 
ar Port Elizabeth, N. J., 10 A M. 
‘© 620. Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 


: : . : “6 Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A.M. 
be glad if this practice should obtain. . Suauiten, 95, 4PM. 
A correspondent who has written in refer- “ Orange, N. J., 10} A.M. 


ence to a “ National law to prohibit the sale 
of intoxicating drinks,” may be interested in 
an article in our paper this week, entitled, 
“A Great Need.” As the subject is very 
fully discussed in this essay, we think it may 
take the place of one sent by him. 


——— - eee. 


Gunpowder, Md. (old house), 10 A.M. 
No meeting in other house. 

Orangeville. N. Y., 11 A.M. 

- Cape May, N. J., 3 P.M. 

27. West Nottingham, Pa., 3 P.M. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 

I notice in the Intelligencer of 6th mo. 24th, 
an article under the heading of “The Indians,” 
in which extracts have been taken from a priv- 
ate letter written to a Friend in Philadel- 

hia. 

” I know very well that the written word 
does not always convey just the meaning that 
the author intends, but our time and thoughts 
here are closely occupied, and the earnest de- 
mand for letters is often granted in that hur- 
ry and despatch which is but poorly calcu- 
lated to do justice to any. I wrote, and in 
said letter 1 may not have given my views 
clearly, but feel it right to say, that while 
I cherish the deepest respect for the motives 
of my friend “ R.” in thus extracting, that 
justice to the Indian, to the noble efforts of 
our friends in the east, and to our labors here, 
requires a little different construction on parts 
of said article. 

The box of clothing sent from Philadelphia 
was “particularly valuable” indeed ; and al- 
though copies of Children’s Friend and por- 
traits of William Penn, which it contained, 
were truly acceptable, yet I did not mean to 
infer that it was “ particularly valuable” on 
that account, but for the real value of the 
clothing contained, and the demand that there 
was for it at that time. 

The Indians of the east no doubt do “ re- 
vere the name of William Penn,” but I might 
say that as far as we can learn, no tradition 
had ever reached these Indians concerning 
him until within the last two years. 

The clothing that we have been enabled to 
give these poor people has certainly been a 
great strength to our hands, and comfort to 
them, and goes far toward breaking down the 
long-established blanket custom, yet we have 
all the encouragement we could expect in 
their willingness to buy clothing, and to dress 
in accordance with our views. 


I have feared that a wrong impression 


DIED. 

BRIGGS.—In Knox, Albany Co., N. Y., on the 
8th of Fifth month, 1871, Lydia C., wife of Hebron 
W. Briggs, and daughter of William and the late 
Phebe Davenport, in the 54th year of her age. Her 
disease being cancer, she suffered most intensely 
for months, yet not a murmur eacaped her lips,— 
bearing all not only patiently, but cheerfully. 
** That life is long that answers life’s great eud ;’’ 
and ehe remarked to a friend shortly before her de- 
parture: ‘‘I have seen how unwice it is to defer a 
preparation for death until sickness comes ;’’ add- 
ing, *‘If I bad that work to do now amid all this 
bodily suffering, it would be poorly done.’’ But she 
had been wise in time, and had most conscientiously 
performed all her various duties. Always cheerful 
and kind, ever ready to visit the sick and sfilicted, 
she is sadly missed; but as we looked upon her 
face 80 sweet'y psaceful in death, we felt it was all 
well with her, and that we ought rather to rejoice 
than mou n th:t she was done with suffering. She 
was a member of Duanesburgh Monthly Mecting. 

DOUGHTY.—In Albany, N. Y., on the 28th of 
Second month, 1871, after a lingering illness, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Martin and Lydia Doughty, de- 
ceased, aged 77 years ; a member of Albany Month- 
ly Meeting. Having become a member of our Soci- 
ety by convincement, she was strongly attached to 
its principles, a faithful attender of meeting while 
strength permitted, and advocated by precept and 
example the beauty and excellency of Christian 
simplicity. She had long anticipated her departure, 
and we brlieve was ready for the change, 

FROST.—Of consumption, in Tenth month last, 
at the residence of his uncle, I. M. Arnold, Folsom, 
California, where he was sojourning on account of 
ill health, Leonard, son of Gideon and Mary W. 
Frost. His remains were brought to Long Island 
for interment. At atime of severe physical pros- 
tration, and in view of an early departure, he wrote: 
**T have but little to say, but that I feel not only 
willing but happy to enter the spirit world.” 

KNIGHT.—On the 8th of Seventh month, 1871, 
Ruth, widow of Audrew Knight, in the 92d year of 
her age ; a member of Blue River Monthly Meeting, 
—formerly from New Garden, N.C. She was a 
diligent attender of meeting as long as her health 
permitted, and her mental faculties were nearly as 
bright as in the morning of her day. 
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might also be received from the passage, 
“ most of the Iowa tribe have houses, and al- 
though some of them are made of bark, are 
quite comfortable.” 

Tis true that most of them do live in 
houses, yet several families are housed in those 
that are or have been connected with the 
agency buildings, and should not be under- 
stood as their own houses; the bark houses 
are “quite comfortable” only as summer homes, 
but are open and very culd for winter, the 
fire being made on the ground floor, while 
the smoke is allowed free access to a hole in 
the roof, which it does not always find until 
the whole room is filled, and to which cause 
we attribute much of that common complaint 
of the Indian—sore eyes. 

-E-wight also add that the general condi- 
trom of the-tndians at this agency is encour. 


“fng, and the old custom of the women having 
to do all the field labor, is rapidly becoming 
a thing of the past. 

The Atchinson and Nebraska R.R., which 
has lately been constructed through this 
Reservation, has been a source of great help 
to the Iowa Indians, not only from the 
money received for right of way, but made a 
market for railroad ties, which the Indians 
cut, dressed and hauled, getting from forty to 
aixty cents apiece for them. 

Their crops of corn, and some little oats, 
look well, and promise a fair yield ; but spring 
wheat is almost a general failure in this sec- 
tion of country, having been destroyed by an 
insect called the chintz bug. This is very 
discouraging to our Indians, who for the 
first time have been influenced to sow it. We 
hope after this to get it all seeded in the fall, 
as fall wheat is much more successful. - 

The appearance and behaviour of the chil- 
dren is really pleasant to look upon, and often 
as I view them, at their innocent romps and 
plays, or as they may gather in the store, I 
can but feel that they are quite as modest, as 
gentle and as well-behaved as any class of 
children I ever saw. Quarrels and tale bear- 
ing are of rare occurrence, but often do I see 
them in pairs with encircled arms, evidencing 
a feeling of love and affection that it would 
be well for some to pattern after who may 
give to these little children the name of sav- 
ages, 

How often I have thought, as I have 
stepped in the school-room and beheld them 
in their classes, or assisted them in their les- 
sons, or as they gathered around their teach- 
er, mother, friend, while she arranged their 
sewing, or fitted on some needed garment, 
that a blessing is indeed now being given to 
them, and I have so often felt that could 
these children be only kept entirely aloof 




































from the degrading influences of Indian life, 
as it has been in the past, and will be to a 
greater or less extent for some time yet to 
come, that they might indeed experience a 
a and useful future. 

he mission house, so lately opened, now 
cares for fifteen children, nearly all orphans ; 
its success is no longer a question, but a real- 
ity that is indeed gratifying to us. The chil- 
dren seem contented and happy together, un- 
der the kind care of those who have charge 
of them ; their regular and early attendance 
at school is a great source of satisfaction to 
Mary L, their teacher ; and we most earnest- 
ly hope that it may receive the encouragement 
and support that it truly merits, so sure are 
we that its value is not to be estimated as a 
means of educating these poor neglected little 
ones in all that pertains to civilized life, and 
the nobler and higher laws of Christianity 
and religion. M. T. B. 
Great Nemaha Agency, Neb., 7th mo. 5, 1871. 





From the Atlantic Monthly. 
BOTANIZING. 
BY WILSON FLAGG. 
(Concluded from page 365.) 

Most of our naturalized plants inhabit 
those places which were once reduced to 
tillage and afterwards restored to nature. 
Such are the sites of old gardens and orch- 
ards, and the forsaken enclusures of some old 
dwelling-house. The White Bethlehem Star 
is a tenant of these deserted grounds, glowing 
meekly under the protection of some moss- 
covered stone wall or dilapidated shed, fra- 
ternizing with the Celandine, the sweet Cher- 
vil, and here and there a solitary Narcissus. 
The Euphorbia and Houseleek prosper in 
similar places, growing freshly upon ledges 
and heaps of stones, which have been carted 
by the farmer into abrupt hollows, mixed 
with the soil and weeds of the garden. In 
shady corners we find the Coltsfoot, the 
Gill,—a very pretty labiate,—and some of 
the foreign mints. Spikenard and Tansy de- 
light in more open places, along with certain 
other medicinal herbs introduced by ancient 
simplers. These plants are seldom found in 
woods or primitive pastures, 

Wild plants of rare beauty abound in a re- 
cent clearing, especially in a tract from which 
a growth of hard wood has been felled, if af- 
terwards the soil has remained undisturbed. 
In the deep woods the darkness will not per- 
mit any sort of undergrowth except a few 
plants of peculiar habit and constitution. But 
after the removal of the wood, all kinds of 
indigenous plants, whose seeds have been 
wafted there by the winds or carried there by 
the birds, will revel in the clearing, until 
they are choked by a new growth of trees and 
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shrubs. Strawberries and several species of 
brambles spring up there as if by magic, and 
cover the stumps of the trees with their 
vines and their racemes of black and scarlet 
fruit; and hundreds of beautiful flowering 
plants astonish us by their presence, as if 
they were a new creation. We must look to 
these clearings, and to those tracts in which 
the trees have been destroyed by fire, more 
than to any others, for the exact method of 
nature. Among the very first plants which 
would appear after the burning, beside the 
liliaceous plants whose bulbs lie too deep in 
the soil to be destroyed, are those with downy 
seeds, which are immediately planted there 
by the winds. One very conspicuous and 
beautiful plant, the Spiked Willow Herb, is 
so ubundant in any tract that has been 
burned, the next year after the conflagration, 
that in the West and the British Provinces it 
has gained the name of Fireweed. 

But the paradise of the young botanist is 
a glade, or open space in a wood, usually a 
level between two rocky eminences, or a lit 
tle alluvial meadow pervaded by a small 
stream, open to the sun, and protected at the 
same time from the winds by surrounding 
hills and woods. It is surprising how soon 
the flowery tenants of one of these glades 
will vanish after the removal of this bulwark 
of trees. But with this protection, the love- 
liest flowers will cluster there, like the sing- 
ing birds around a cottage and its enclosures 
in the wilderness. Here they find a genial 
soil and a natural conservatory, and abide 
there until some accident destroys them. Na- 
ture selects these places for her favorite gar 
den-plots. In the centre she rears her tender 
herbs and flowers, and her shrubbery in the 
borders, while trees form a screen around the 
whole. I have often seen one of these glades 
crimsoned all over with flowers of the Cym- 
bidium and Arethusa, with wild roses in 
their borders, vying in splendor with a sump- 
tuous parterre. 

While strolling through a wood in one of 
those rustic avenues which have been made 
by the farmer or the woodman, we shall soon 
discover that this path is likewise a favorite 
resort for many species of wild flowers. Ex- 
cept the glade, there are but few places so 
bountifully stored by nature with a starry 
an of bloom. The Cranesbill, the 

ood Anemone, the Cinquefoil, the yellow 
Bethlehem Star, the Houstonia, to say noth- 
ing of crowds of Violets, adorn the verdant 
sward of these woodpaths; and still beyond 
them, cherished by the sunshine that is ad- 
mitted into this opening, Ginsengs, Bell worts, 
the white starlike Trientalis, the Trillium, 
and Medeola thrive more prosperously than 
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in situations entirely wild and primitive. It 


is pleasant to note how kindly nature receives 
these little disturbances which are made by 
the woodman, and how many beautiful things 
will assemble there, to be fostered by those 
conditions which accident, combined with 
the rude operations of agriculture, alone can 
produce. 


Leaving this avenue, we ascend the slop- 


ing ground, and passing through a tangled 
bed of Lycopodiums, often meeting with 
the remnants of a foot-path that is soon ob- 
literated in a mass of vegetation ; then wan- 
dering pathless over ground made smooth by 
a brown matting of pine leaves, beautifully 
penciled over with the small creeping vines 
and checkered foliage of the Mitchella and its 
scarlet berries, we come at last to a little 
rocky dell full of the greenery of mosses and 
ferns, and find ourselves in the home of the 
Columbines. Such a brilliant assemblage re- 
minds you of an aviary full of linnets and 
goldfinches. The botanist does not consider 
the Columbine a rare prize. It is a well- 
known plant, thriving both in the wood and 
outside of it; but it is gregarious, and selects 
for its habitation a sunny place in the woods, 
upon a bed of rock covered with a thin crust 
of soil. The plants take root on every rocky 
projection and in every crevice, banging like 
jewels from a green tapestry of velvet moss. . 


As we leave this magic recess of flowers 


and pursue our course under the pines, 
trampling noiselessly over the brown, elastic 
sward, we soon discover the purple, inflated 
blossoms of the pink Lady’s-slipper. These 


flowers are always considerably scattered, 
and never grace the open field. Often in 
their company we observe the sweet Pyrola, 
bearing a long spike of white flowers that 
have the odor of cinnamon. Less frequently 
we find in this scattered assemblage some 
rare species of Wood Orchis and the singular 
Coral Plant. If we now trace the course of 
any little streamlet to a glen full of pale 
green bog-moss, covering the ground with a 
deep mass of spongy vegetation, there we may 
be lucky enough to discover the rare and 
beautiful White Orchis, the Nun of the 
Woods, with flowers resembling the pale face 
of a lady wearing a white cap. This plant 
is found only in certain cloistered retreats, 
under the shade of woods. It is a true vestal, 
and will not tarnish its purity by any con- 
nection with the soil. It is cradled like an 
infant in the soft, green bog-moss, and de- 
rives its sustenance from the pure air and 
dews of heaven. Like the Orchids of warm 
climates, it is half parasitic, and requires cer- 
tain conditions for its growth which are rare- 
ly combined. 

Flowers are usually abundant in pleasant 
situations, They avoid cold and bleak ex- 
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posures, the dark shade of very dense woods, 
and wet places seldom visited by sunshine. 
Like birds, they love protection, and we are 
sure to meet with many species wherever the 
singing birds of the forest are numerous. 
Birds and flo vers require the same fostering 
warmth, the same sunshine, and the same 
fertility of soil to supply them with their 
food. When we are traversing a deep forest, 
the silence of the situation is one of the 
most notable circumstances of our journey ; 
but if we suddenly encounter a great va- 
riety of flowers, our ears will at the same 
time be greeted by the notes of some little 
thrush or sylvia. If I hear the veery, a bird 
that loves to mingle his liquid notes with the 
sound of some tuneful runlet, I know that I 
am approaching the shady haunts of the 
Trillium and the Wood Thalictrum, If I 
hear the snipe feebly imitating the lark, as 
he soars at twilight, and warbles his chirrup- 
ing song far above my head, I know that 
when he descends in his spiral course he will 
alight upon grounds occupied by the Canadian 
Rhodora, the Andromeda, and the wild 
Strawberry plant. But if the song of the robin 
is heard in the forest, I feel sure that a cottage 
is near, with its orchard and corn fields, or 
else that Iam close to the end of the wood 
and am about to emerge into the open plain. 
A A-moor is seldom adorned with plants that 
would prosper in the uplands ; but if it be en- 
compassed by a circle of wooded hills, a gay 
assemblage of flowers will congregate in its 
borders, where hill and moor are impercepti- 
bly blended. We may always find a path 
made by cattle all along the border. If we 
thread the course of this path, we pass through 
bushes of moderate height, consisting of Whor- 
tleberries, Clethra, and Swamp Honeysuckles, 
and now and then enter a drier path, through 
beds of Sweet Fern, and occasional open 
spaces full of pedate Violets. The docile 
animals,—the picturesque artists who con- 
structed this path,—while -grazing upon the 
clover-patches will turn their large eyes pla- 
cidly upon us, still heeding their diligent oc- 
cupation. We keep close to the edge of the 
moor, not disregarding many common and 
homely plants that lie in our way, till we 
discover the object of our search, the Sarra- 
cenia, or Sidesaddle plant, with its dark pur- 
ple flowers, nodding like Epicureans over 
their circles of leafy cups half filled with dew. 
This is a genuine “ pitcher plant,” and is the 
only one of the family that is not tropical. 
The Geum rivale,—Water Avens,—conspicu- 
ous for its drooping chocolate-colored flowers, 
—and the Golden Senecio, congregate in the 
same meadow, bending their plumes above 
the tall Rushes and autumnal Asters not yet 
in flower. 


Very early in the season, if you are near 
an oak wood, standing on a slope with a 
southern exposure, enter it, and if fortune 
favors you, the Anemone hepatica, or Liver- 
wort, will meet your sight, pushing up the 
dry oak leaves that formed its winter cover- 
ing, and displaying its pale bluish and pur- 
ple flowers, deepening their hues as they ex- 
pand. When they are fully opened, there 
are but few sights so pleasaut as these circu- 
lar clusters of flowers, on a ground of dr 
brown foliage, enlivened with hardly a tut 
of verdure, except the trilobate leaves of this 
interesting plant. As oaks usually stand on 
a fertile soil, there is a greater variety of 
species among their undergrowth than in al- 
most any other wood. A grove of oaks, 
after it has been thinned by the woodman so 
as to open the grounds to the sun, becomes 
when left to nature a rare repository of her- 
baceous plants. Yet there are certain curl 
ous species which are found almost exclusive- 
ly in pine woods. Such is the genus Mono- 
tropa, including two species, the Pine Sap 
and the Bird’s Nest, plants without leaves or 
hues, with stems resembling potato-sprouts 
grown ina dark cellar; outside of pine woods, 
however, on their southern boundary, we may 
always look for the earliest spring flowers, 
because no other wood affords them so warm 
@ protection. i 

In our imaginary tour we have visited 
only the most common scenes of nature; we 
have traced to their habitats very few rare 
plants, and have yet hardly noticed the flow- 
ers of autumn,—those luxuriant growers, 
many of them half shrubby and branching 
like trees. Some of them have no select 
haunts. The Asters and Goldenrods, the 
most conspicuous of the hosts of autumn, are 
found in almost every soil and situation ; 
though they congregate chiefly on the borders 
of woods and fields, and seem to take special 
delight in arraying themselves by the sides of 
new roads, recently laid out through a wet 
meadow. The autumnal plants generally 
prosper only in the lowlands, which have not 
suffered from the summer droughts. Hence 
when botanizing in the close of the season, 
we must avoid dry sandy places, and follow 
the windings of narrow streams, that glide 
through peat-meadows, and traverse the sides 
of ditches, examining the convex embank- 
ment of soil which has been thrown up by 
the spade of the ditcher. On these level 
moors we meet with occasional rows of Wil- 
lows affectionately guarding the waters of 
these artificial pools where they were planted 
as sentinels by the rustic laborers, The Gen- 
tians, which have always been admired, as 
much for the delicacy and beauty of their 
flowers as for their hardy endurance of au- 
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‘ they do not afford continued pleasure to their 
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tumnal frost, are often strown in these places, 
glowing like sapphires on the faded green- 
award of the closing season of vegetation. 

The great numbers of wild plants which 
are often assembled in a single meadow seem 
to a poetical mind as something more than 
a result of the mere accidents of nature. 
There is not a greater variety or diversity in 
the thoughts that enter and pass through the 
mind than of species among these herbs. 
Each of them has distinct features, and some 
attractive form or color, or some other re 
markable property peculiar to itself. How 
many different species bend under our foot- 
steps while we are crossing an ordinary field! 
How many thousands are constantly distilling 
odors into the atmosphere, which is oxygen- 
ated by their foliage and purified and reno- 
vated by their vital and chemical action! 
There is not a single plant, however obscure, 
minute, or unattractive, that is not an im- 
portant agent of Nature in her vast and mys- 
terious economy. 

There would be no end to our adventures, 
if we were resolved to continue them until 
our observations were exhausted. Hence the 
never-failing resources of the botanist for ra- 
tional amusement and pleasure, who is with- 
in an hour’s walk of the foress. The sports 
of hunting and fishing offer their temptations 
to a greater number of young persons; but 


shade over him, every element loads him with 
its favors. Morning hails him with her ear- 
liest salutation and introduces him to her 
fairest hours and sweetest gales. Noon tempts 
him into her silent woodland sanctuaries, and 
makes the hermit thrush his solitary minstrel. 
Evening calls him out from his retreat, to 
pursue another varied journey among the 
fairy realms of vegetation, and ere she parts 
with him curtains the heavens with splendor 
and prompts her choir of sylvan warblers to 
salute him with their vespers. 
From The Christ an. 
MY LEGACY. 


BY HELEN HUNT. 




















They told me I was heir. I turned in haste, 
And ran to seek my treasure, 

Aud wandering as I ran how it was placed— 
If I should find a measure 

Of gold, or if the titles of fair lands 

And houses would be laid within my hands. 


I journeyed many roads; I knocked at gates ; 
I spoke to each wayfarer 
I met and said: “A heritage awaits 
Me. Art not thou the bearer 
Of news? Some message sent to me, whereby 
I learn which way my new possessions lie?” 


Some asked me in; nought lay beyond their door 
Some smiled and could not tarry, 

But said that men were just behind who bore 
More gold than I could carry ; 

And so the morn, the noon, the day were spent, 

While, empty-handed, up and down I went. 


? 
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votaries, like botanizing. The hunter watches 
his dog and the angler his line ; but the plant- 
hunter examines everything that bears a leaf 
ora flower. His pursuit leads him into all 
the green recesses of nature,—into sunny dells 
and shady arbors, over pebbly hills and 
plashy hollows, through mossy dingles and 
wandering footpaths, into secret alcoves where 
the Hamadryads drape the rocks with ferns, 
and Naiads collect the dews of morning and 
pour them into their oozy fountains for the 
perfection of their verdure. 

A ride over the roads of the same region 
is nothing like these intricate journeys of the 
botanist. He fraternizes with all the inbab- 
itants of the woed, and with the laborers of 
the farms which he crosses, not heeding the’ 
cautions to trespassers. He meets the rustic 
swain at his plough, and listens to his quaint 
discourse and his platitudes about nature and 
mankind. He follows the devious paths of 
the ruffled grouse, and destroys the snares 
which are set for his destruction. He listens 
to his muffled drum while he cools his heated 
brow under a canopy of birches overarched 
with woodbine, and picks the scarlet berries 
that cluster on the green knolls at his feet. 
He lives in harmony with created things, 
and hears all the voices of the woods and 
music of the streams. The trees spread their 


At last one cried, whose face I could not see, 
As through the mists he hasted ; 
“ Poor child, what evil ones have hindered thee, 
Till this whole day is wasted? 
Hath no man told thee that thou are joint heir 
With one named Christ, who waits the goods to 
share ?” 


The one named Christ I sought for many days, 
In many places, vainly ; 
I heard men name his name in many ways; 
I saw his temples plainly ; 
But they who named him most gave me no sign 
To find him by, or prove the heirship mine. 


And when at last I stood before his face, 
I knew him by no token, 
Save subtle air of joy which filled the place; 
Our greeting was not spoken; 
In solemn silence I received my share, 
Kneeling before my brother and “joint heir.” 


My sbare! No deed of house or spreading lands, 
As I had dreamed; no measure 

Heaped up with gold; my elder brother's hands 
Had never held such treasure. 

Foxes have holes, and birds in nests are fed; 

My brother had not where to lay his head. 


My share! The right, like bim, to know all pain 
Which hearts are made for knowing ; 

The right to find in loss the surest gain ; 
To reap my joy from sowing 

In bitter tears ; the right with Him to keep 

A watch by day and night with all who weep. 
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My share! To-day men call it grief and death ; 
[ see the joy and life to-morrow ; 

I thank our Father with my every breath 
For this sweet legacy of sorrow ; 

And through my tears I call to each: “ Joint heir 


With Christ, make haste to ask him for thy share.’ 


——-~ ee 


NAMELESS MARTYRS. 
BY F. HEMANS. 


The kings of old have shrine and tomb 

In many a minster’s haughty gloom ; 

And green, along the ocean’s side, 

The mounds arise where heroes died; 

re S But show me on thy flowery breast, 

Earth! where thy nameless martyrs rest ;— 


The thousands that, uncheered by praise, 
Have made one offering of their days ; 
For truth, for heaven, for freedom’s sake, 
Resigned the bitter cup to take; 

And silently, in fearless faith, 

Have bowed their noble souls to death. 


What though no stone the record bears 
Of their deep thoughts and lonely prayer ; 
May not our inmost hearts be stilled, 
With knowledge of their presence filled, 
And by their lives be taught to prize 
The meekness of self-sacrifice ? 
—~ ——~«er 
From the Liberal Christian. 
A GREAT NEED. 


BY M. F. A. 





There are certain sins which in their na- 
A. ture seem to defy legislation or any general- 
ized treatment; there are certain reforms 
which God has manifestly entrusted to indi 
vidual hands, and at the very head of these 
divisions stand the sin of drunkenness and 
the reform of temperance. In the present 
wide-spread ferment of thought, this evil— 
old as our physical life, and yet always new 
in the diversity of forms which it takes on— 
is confronting the nations, the philosophers, 
the philanthropists, as the danger which, 
above all others, threatens social order. 
Physicians know that the body has no worse 
enemy than this mad longing for stimulant. 
Clergymen can tell us what its work is with 
the soul. None of us have far to look for 
_ of the power of this terrible, inexplica- 
le passion. Just now we are finding—we 
creatures who call ourselves civilized—that 
we are paying a higher price than we can 
afford for the comfortable ignorance of our 
past in regard to this matter. We have had 
our theories, our hot-headed crusades, our 
superficial legislation, but the root of the sin 
we have not touched, or even pruned its 
branches. Down deeper than we dared to 
look for it, intergrowing with the very 
strength of our nature, is that general physi- 
cal love of stimulant which, under certain 
common moral conditions, yields us the 
drunkard. In these days, when we are ac- 
knowledging that our bodies are as much 
God’s creation as are our souls ; when not a 


few strong men hold that in material law 
is to be found the secret of our being, no 
such question as this can be dealt with 
merely from the spiritual or moral side. 
However honest and earnest we may be, we 
shall never lessen this sin, nor even the re- 
sults of this sin, until we draw upon our 
heads as well as upon our hearts for the mo- 
tives of action. 

Now any statistician can tell us how much 
our national intemperance costs us in hard 
cash ; any moralist can compute for us the 
sum of sin and shame and folly which it 
represents ; but what we need to know is why 
it is the most expensive and least inevita- 
ble of ull the mistakes into which our animal 
nature leads us; why, in short, it is the com- 
monest form of ruin. © Within this great 
question are included various minor ones, as 
for example: Js one sex more prone than an- 
other to this form of sin? Has it increased 
with civilization? How far is it dependent 
upon the influence of climate and race? 
Are the causes of it to be found chiefly in 
physical or mental conditions? ete. And we 
must be moderately sure of the facts which 
supply the answers to these questions before 
we have any right to theorize or need look 
for any result from our experimental philan- 
thropy. To perfect a system of work in 
this field it would be necessary to have a 
profound knowledge of the law, whose stern 
face meets our mistakes at every turn, and to 
possess a clear understanding of the relative 
value of man’s material and spiritual life. 
Then we should neither commiserate sinners 
as the fire doomed victims of an insatiable 
thirst, nor condemn them as souls lost for 
eternity by their own weakness. We should 
deal with them neither as criminals con- 
demned under the law nor as men diseased, 
and therefore not accountable, but as we 
gained a deeper insight and a wider view we 
should find, it may be, that vice is often but 
the mysterious shadow of possible virtue, 
and that only by cultivating the virtue do 
we overgrow the vice. As yet, however, we 
can scarcely approximate to any perfected 
system; our knowledge is too crude, too 
much distorted by prejudice, for us to hope 
to do more than disentangle from the perplex- 
ities with which our ignorance surrounds the 
subject, some fact, some suggestion, which 
shall show us the sort of work required of 
all who intend to fight intemperance intelli- 
gently, 

A lack of self control in individuals dem- 
onstrates at once the presence of physical or 
mental weakness or disease. Therefore we 
find that sound minds in sound bodies are 
self-controlled, and consequently temperate, 
and this at least gives us a starting point, 
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though it is a distant goal and a hard path 
that are thus placed before us, and we need 
look for no swift progress, for it even seems 
as if the best we can do for the moment is 
to avoid retrogression by making no false 
advances. The physical side of drunkenness 
is the result of the very strength of the life 
within us. Men and women refuse to stag- 
nate. Our instincts teach us to avoid mon- 
otony as life avoids death. We want inter- 
est, excitement ; in short, our bodies demand 
their rights, which are summed up in one 
word—health—such health as comes only 
from due exercise of every faculty; and, 
failing in its delicious stimulation, we turn 
to the ruinous imitations of it which civiliza- 
tion offers, and find brief, destructive satis- 
faction in opium and alcohol and kindred 
poisons. Possibly it would not be difficult to 
determine just what proportion of mankind 
are made drunkards by physical suffering or 
imperfection, and fortunately this class is ap- 
parently the most numerous, for its members 
are indubitably more susceptible of cure 
than are those highly strung, sensitive na- 
tures who sink into sin only when they de- 
spair of better things. When we lose our 
hope of worldly success; when the aspira- 
tions of our youth die within us from sheer 
inanition, and the faith which should take 
their place is beyond our grasp, when we find 
nothing but doubt here and darkness beyond, 
then drink, the Lethe of alcohol, is the 
most potent temptation this world can offer 
us. 
Millions of men take it from the love of 
physical excitement ; thousands take it only 
to forget. What shall the world do with the 
terrible aggregate? We have our answer, 
Make their bodies healthy, their souls pure; 
but the acknowledgment of our end does not 
give us the means to attain it. To reach the 
absolute virtue which is our safety humanity 
has a long journey before it ; and, whether it 
be by evolution or revolution that the change 
is consummated, neither process is likely to 
be anything but immeasurably slow. In the 
meantime, as a practical question, have we 
no means of protecting the victims, and de- 
fending ourselves against the vice of intem- 
perance? Legislation, except in the most 
modified form, is in defiance of the principle 
of republican government, and is, moreover, 
in general, either useless or harmful. Pledges, 
as a rule, only help those who have already 
helped themselves, and are not of any per- 
manent assistance to the inebriate. Asylums 
can at best provide for so small a number, 
and their success is still so doubtful that they 
cannot be considered as of any general value. 
Associations are of more or less importance 
according to the intelligence which organizes 


~ 


them ; but it is becoming evident that in 
them, in one way or another, the temperate 
portion of the race are finding the most 
available channel for the application of their 
force. Associations of individuals not bind- 
ing themselves to special abstinence, to politi- 
cal or theological dogmas, or, indeed, to any- 
thing beyond a general system of work, can 
advantageously include all shades of opinion, 
and in almost any community. Such associ- 
ations, composed of men and women who 
bring to bear upon the question of intemper- 
ance the acuteness and energy which they 
exhibit when their own more immediate in- 
terests are concerned, find themselves able to 
control, both indirectly and directly, such of- 
fenders as are injuring themselves and their 
neighbors by supplying or consuming liquor. 
Their influence is felt in the general mould- 
ing of public opinion in the scarcely-to be- 
estimated power of individuals over individ- 
uals, and in a wisely moderate local legisla- 
tion, or adaptation of existing law to local 
exigencies. The first of these results is 
easiest of attainment, inasmuch as temper- 
ance, being in itself respectable, and having 
outwardly, at least, the adherence of the 
better classes, it is not difficult to raise, if 
need be, an exaggerated sentiment in its 
favor. But such sentiment is necessarily 
spasmodic and usually weak, and the indi- 
vidual exertion which must keep it strong 
and steady is the product only of earnest 
conviction and deep, tender desire for the 
exaltation of humanity. No man or woman 
will penetrate into the miserable details of 
drunken lives ; will study the hidden curees 
which produce the awful, visible results ; 
will know why the corner grocery stands 
here and the gin palace there, without a ver- 
itable God sent inspiration—an inspiration 
which reaches every sense and makes the 
brain as quick to know as is the heart to feel. 
And this sort of personal devotion to an ab- 
stract purpose; this sin hating and sinner- 
loving, it is, which makes the power of indi- 
viduals in a reform so disproportionately 
great, and creates the force which keeps in 
motion the machinery of associations. The 
question of the application of law needs to 
be carefully haadled, and must be finally 
settled beyond the narrow limits of commu- 
nities. 

We have never had more interesting or 
useful discussions than those which the bills 
before the- English Parliament, during the 
present session, have excited among all 
classes, from the honorable gentlemen in the 
House to the publicans and sinners who feel 
that they have got to do fierce battle for 
their favorite sin. The measures especially 
recommending themselves to general atten- 
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tion are comprised in certain clauses of the 
aforesaid bills permitting rate-payers to reg- 
ulate the number of public houses within the 
limits of their jurisdiction, and giving them 
a well defined amount of power in respect to 
the sale of liquor, especially regarding its 
quality and the hours of closing public 
houses, etc. This makes legislation local, 
and affords safe opportunity for experiment, 
the necessary test of theories. A strong 
point is made of the early closing clause ; 
for it is asserted that a large amount of the 
liquor consumed on the premises is drunk 
after nine o'clock P. M., and would conse- 
quently be at once diminished by a careful 
enforcement of this clause. Public houses 
in England have become so common an evil 
as to be scarcely recognized as such ; and in 
our own villages and small towns there is a 
surprising lack of opposition to that deterio- 
ration in the public morals which an uncon- 
trolled sale of liquor produces. At the same 
time, it is quite certain that only the most 
scientific legislation in America, England or 
anywhere else will permanently and surely 
assist these unfortunate human beings who, 
having lost their own self-control, are only 
driven deeper into sin by any but the wisest 
and most carefully-applied restraint. Legis- 
“ lators, as a rule, have neither sufficient 
breadth of views nor purity of principle to 
fit them to treat this matter successfully, and 
thus far in the history of the temperance re- 


form legislation has only achieved its object 


when it has been purely local and fitted ex- 
actly to the circumstances. And, further- 


more, it has even then been only a make- 
shift unless it had behind it the strong hands 


and earnest hearts of determined individuals, 
and it is pre-eminently such intelligent, lov- 
ing labor that is needed just now in our na- 
tion of whiskey drinkers. The legislative 
problem has still to be demonstrated. The 
daily work is ready to our hands, and the 
amount of it to be done is out of all propor- 
tion to the number of willing and able 
workers. There is not one of us, man or 
woman, who, with a true conception of the 
misery which drunkenness causes, may not 
in some measure alleviate it. We can 
strengthen, we can restrain, we can some- 
times remove, temptation, and oftener still 
can supply good food instead of bad, whole. 
some exercise and pleasure for body and 
mind instead of deceitful stimulants, which 
aggravate, instead of allaying, the craving 
which, in its Jast analysis, we may hereafter 
find to be only the demand of our natures 
for that full measure of life which is their 
birthright. Our duty to our fellows in this 
matter cannot be pressed too closely upon us, 
and our neglect of it is all the more shame- 






ful because the claim upon us is not based 
upon any temporary phase of humanity’s 
need, but upon hard, ugly facts which have 
been since time was. We Christians, who 
clothe ourselves daily in purple and fine 
linen, and intrench ourselves behind our 
theories of life, our cut-and dried system, our 
logical faith, are in danger of forgetting that 
against these barriers in which we put such 
complacent trust, beat and rage the blind, 
uncomprehended passions of developing hu- 
manity. We satisfy our intellects with icy 
definitions of God and life; we crust our 
hearts over with an indifference which we 
flatteringly misname liberality, and take no 
heed of the death-in-life of our brothers, of 
the sins whose sinfulness is not lessened when 
we call them “ tendencies,” and “ accidents 
of progress.” 
he danger from which our American so- 
ciety has most to fear is the indulgence of 
this appetite for drink. We are tempted 
by our national impetuosity, our love of ex- 
citement, our immense opportunities, and we 
have practically no curb upon us except that 
which the individual conscience supplies. 
Here, now, is tangible work, which can be 
done ameng our neighbors, our friends, too 
often in our very homes. It need scarcely 
take us from the daily routine of our lives, 
so omnipresent is it, and to deny the demand 
upon us is folly and cowardice. For God’s 
sake, for man’s sake, in remembrance of him 
whose most blessed name is “ Saviour,” let 
us do what we can to save men and women 
from the shameful agony of drunken lives, 
Remember what intemperance costs us as a 
nation; remember the brains that it sears, 
the waste of love and strength that must be 
put to its account ; remember the little chil- 
dren whose angels do behold the face of our 
Father in Heaven, who on earth are crushed 
and warped, and, for all good uses, made 
useless, and then remember that whether we 
be of one sect or another, whether we be 
Christians or unbelievers, religious fanatics 
or scientific materialists, each one of us most 
surely is his ‘brother’s keeper, and, as such, 
may here or hereafter have to answer for his 
brother’s sin. 





BENEVOLENCE. 
A benevolent man is a happy man; he 
cannot be otherwise, for it is a universal law 
of our nature to be made happy by making 
others so. Those evil passions, such as envy, 
hatred, malice, pride and such like, do not 
exist in the heart of a benevolent man. These 
malign passions are found within the heart of 
the selfish man, which lead him to deception, 
fraud, murder, or crimes of the most heinous 
nature. Yea, the very worst elements in such 
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& one’s nature are in activity against him. 
A benevolent man has a heart cleansed 
from all those evil passions that would have 


‘a tendency to cause him to consult any act of 


injustice. He lives to make others happy, 
for their happiness is his, and he thus real- 
izes the verity of the Divine assertion, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Bunyan once put the following riddle into 
his own peculiar verse :— 
‘tee & man, though some did count him 

mad, 

The more he gave away the more he had.’’ 

The benevolent man has po difficulty in 
finding its solution, for he has already learned 
that for every act of liberality he has re- 


ceived a rich reward; and if not in like, 


which is often the case, it has been in the 
true enjoyment of doing good, and making 
others happy by tenfold. Conclusively every 
benevolent man, by experience, has found 
that acts of benevolence bring home to his 
heart happiness and joy which the cares of 
this world can neither give nor take away. 


—— -~<0oe-—- —__—_——_ 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
SEVENTH MONTH. 








1870. 1871. 
Rain during some portion o 
the 24 hours...... -.......00 13 days. | 20 days 
Rain all or nearly allday..... 0 ‘ eee 
Cloudy, without storms...... 2 1 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETO. 


Mean temperature of 7th) ————— 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,/80.61 deg. |'76.68 deg. 


GR MBO Ela 5 ...2.000 505. scree cocevcees 97.00 ** 197.00 ‘ 
Lowest do. do. do.|61.00 “ (60.00 
Rarn during the month, do.| 3.94in. (6.81 in. 
Deatus during the month, | 

being for 5 current weeks 

for each year ..........sseee0 2340 | 1985 
Average of the mean temperature of 7th| 

month for the past eighty-two years....|75.83 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during thail 


entire period, (1793--1838)......«.++-+++, 81.00 ** 
Lowest mean of temperatute during that| 
entire period, (1816), .+...... sessesseseseeee 168.00 ** 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1870. 1871, 
Totals, for the first 6 months 
of each year, 25.43 ** 21.32 
Seventh month, 3.94 ** 6.81 ** 


g 29.37 * 28.13 * 
It cannot be denied that we have had an unusual- 


ly large number of rainy days ; that the quantity of 
rain is in excess of what generally falls, and that 
many days of the month have been quite cool, if 
not cold; and yet the jijures show the temperatare 





to have been about three quarters of a degree above 
the average for the past eighty-two years. 


There was frost at the White Sulpbur Springs on 


the morning of the 22d. 


In response to our query last month, ‘‘ Have we 


had an earthquake?” (referring to the evening of 


18th of ditto), we have received the following ; 
From a friend of ours residing at 3304 Hamilton 


street, who states that he was about retiring a few 


minutes before ten o’clock, when he was much 


surprised at the violent shaking of the house, he, 
at the time, occupying the room in the third story. 


He also informs of another person, well known 
to both of us, who felt the shock distinctly at the 
same time while walking in Callowhill street, near 
Fifteenth. 

We have received another written statement of a 
young lady that she ‘ felt the bed raise up, and in 
alarm called to her mother in the next room.”’ 

These etatements are confirmatory of the account 
we published last month, detailing a communica- 
tion received stating that ‘‘the shock was dis- 
tinctly perceived at Twelfth and Berks streets in 
this city—the bed on which the writer lay going 
twice from east to west, with a returning motion, 
and, with the chamber floor, appearing to be some- 
what raised and lowered, as a boat moved by a 
swell on the river, attended by a rattling of the 
window sash and shutters.”’ 

A reliable correspondent writes from Bristol, Pa., 
that on the evening in question one of her daugh- 
ters in the belief that some one was under the bed 
felt it raised up three times in quick succession, as 
if some person was lifting it in the act of creeping 
from under it. The house was searched carefally 
but no one was found. 

Two of her friends in cheerful conversation the 


next day (the 19th), thus gave their experience : 


“Oh, we were so frightened last evening ; we re- 
tired early in the same room, but in separate beds, 
and each of us felt the beds move as if some one 
had run against them, and called out at the same 
time, ‘‘ Who's there!’ &c. ; 

While on this subject it may be well to mention 
that they have prevailed in other sections this 
month. Witne's Boston, Portland, Saco, Bruns- 
wick, Portsmouth, N. H., &c., all occurring on the 
20th ult., about one o’clock in the morning. Con- 


cord also experienced one at the same time, severe 


enough to cause a church bell to ring. 

Indeed, it has not only been a month of earth- 
quakes, but of tornadoes, waterspouts and thunder- 
storms. This section cf country has suffered but 
little from any of these. 

Our correspondent at the Santee Agency, Nebras- 
ka, (Geo. 8. Trumab,) furnishes fer the ; receding 
mouth, but too late for our review, the following : 
Mean temperatare, . ° ° . 74.69 
Highest average of any one day, ° . 84 00 
Lowest ¢ ee = *. . 65.00 
Highest point attained during the month, 95.00 
Lowest fe : ry ‘S : 58.00 

He speaks of several hail storms, one of which 
‘wound up with a most magnificent rainbow, such 
as is never seen in your city, and rarely in the 
country. The two ends resting on the earth and 
bent outward at the base, doubtless caused by re- 
flection from the earth. The prismatic colors to the 
violet were more clearly defined than I have ever 
seen them on such occasions.’’ 

Other similar displays are noticed by him, as 
also an aurora on the 10th of the month. 


Fhiladelphia, 8th mo 1st, 1871. J. M. E. 
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A desirable little farm of 70 acres at private shle, | 


adjoining the town of Waterford, Loudon Co,, Va., 
convenient to Fairfax Monthly Meeting, three miles 
from W. & O. R. R. and eight miles from B. & O. 


R. R., pleasant and thickly settled neighborhood.’ | 


The buildings are good, convenient, and nearly 
new ; dwelliag containg ten)rooms aud good cellar. 
Good ice house, and other necessary buildings. 
Over 200 fruit trees, nearly all kinds and choice 
varieties. The farm is divided into five fields and 
meadow, running water in all. For further, par- 
ticulars call ob or address : 
C, L. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
812 4t Waterford, Loudon Co., Va. 


SITUATION WANTED, 


A young lddy w'shes a situation as teacher, 
either in a private family or as an assistant in a 





boarding School. Can teach any English branch’ 


usually taught in our beat schools. The pvame of 
an old and well known teacher can be given as a 
reference. For farther particulars address M. M. V., 
Box 15, Winchester, Va. 


SAMUEL L. BAILY, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE PROVIDENT LIVE & TRUST COMPANY, 
for the State of New Jersey and Bucks County, Pa., 
desires to associate with him some one for the pur- 
pose of extending the already established business 
of his agency. Address or call on 
SAMUEL L. BAILY, 
No. 45 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


“FRIES Ds! INTELLIGENCER: 


=z BOOXx'’sS 
I. ISSUBD BY THB 100 Mf 
| “BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRLENDS,” 


For sale by JORN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
_By Aww A. Townsann. 18mo. 34 pp. ‘Price 870. 


Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 

“ 108“  “ Second. “ 40c, 


Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Haapist BE. Srooxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49c, 


Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... «Price 20c. 


4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of FPacts”—a Book designed for 


Children, in Six Numbers, being « revisior of 
“ Early Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jouneon, 


6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each....... ecnsesee -Price 75, 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
B32 MO. 64 PP...severe revere raneccccesosoboces Price 200, 


Hasays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson. 
LBM, 71 PP.creeeeseorsseeseeseees esccseseeeE FICO 256, 





MERRIHEW & SON, 


STEAM- 


POWER , 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


135 N. THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


In addition to Book, Pamphlet, and Periodical work, the undersigned will execute every 


description of 


E PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRINTING, 


From the finest Card to the largest Poster. 


Having supplied themselves with ample material,—new Type, new Presses, dic., &c.,— 
prompt execution of work, they confidently 
MERRIHEW & SON, 
135 N. Third Street. 


and having every facility for the proper and 
solicit a share of public patronage. 
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Gaurational. MIAMI WALLEY INSTITUTE. i 
Moorestown School for Females. opened Phe caeaes y dehee 
The next Term will commence ith. wae oon anak ae of LB dba, rn eae 








— ve uay 8 PPINCOTT Principal, aes areas Dd vip CnAN Du Pon 
Moorestown, Burlingion Co., Wt. J. pone tf. > " Sprin SO. ‘ 
Maplewood lostitute for both Sexes, TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 
Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is condnotea | Selentific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
by the following Trustees, members of the Society WILMINGTON, DEL. 
of Friends : A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. ; 
Pierce Hoopes, Darlington Hoopes, Autumn Term opens Ninth month 4th, 1871. 
= hs ssaauar a Brown, Please send for new Catalogue. 225.ly ; 
Sionph Bhertiides, men Miho, |CHESTER ACADEMY, haw , 
The success of this Institution under its present # Boarding and Day-School i 
arrangement leads its managers to believe they can FOR BOTH SEXES, 


now offer a school long needed in the Society, at | §, W, Corner Broad and Potter Streets, Chester, Pa, 
which children can receive a good practical ednca- 3a” The next term begins on tember 4th. For 


tion at a moderate cost. 

zpRill, and Winter Term commences Wisth month ee “7 ne ee ae 
Fee Gans ] ‘PIERRE HOUSE, 
For Catalogue, address SO8EPH SHORTLIDGE, CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 
716 3m Concordville, Pa. This handsomely located House on Ocean Street, 







ae distance from the beach, having 
y.the proprietors for a term of years e% 
Ereildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, furnished throughout, bas opened this season aD 
CHESTER Co., PA. | new auspices, for the reception of visitors w 

This Institution, which has been in sucdessful the re of s home, ins first-class house 


operation for the last seventeen years, will com- *he 8 
mence its next session on the 24c* Tenth month i Great care has been taken in theselection of mat- 


next. Thorough and careful inst: .ction will be *resses and bedding, to have them all that could be 
given in every department. Terms, $85 per session desired. Many of the rooms are large and airy, 
of twenty weeks. For circulars and full particulars | O°™™anding a fine view of the ocean. 





address the Principal, __ The table will be pe mnnaiion wis with all the delicacies wil 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Js. “\ Pat the season rs have spared no PY 
85 2m Ereildoun, Chester Co., Pa. a id: prose procuring site ton eecd eooks, and obliging ser- 
are Stage -toconvey guests to and from the railroad 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE y, et sore oe a 
SW, E P.O. BLAWARE CO., PA. tage accommodations for invali and those 
MEF £.9- P preferring retirement. 








tion for both sexes wil reopen o@ paramedics emple for 200 persons, 
the 5th of Ninth month, 1871. | 
e and further particulars, address ‘For toome 1 Ww. GREEN, | 


3 ie 3 EDWARD 4. MAGILL, Or, HANNAH C. GREEN, 
729 tin : Principal.. |, 722826 “Proprietors. 
CEDAR COTTAGE, 
Westchester Preparatory School. Dennsgttiia Aaeden, Athans Cie, i. 
Will be opened on FOURTH-DAY, NINTH MONTH Is 
6th, 1871, in West Chester, a school for the pur- 722 826 — a R. CHANDLEE 
pose of fitting students to enter the Freshman year | ————________—*»_"_ 


OCHAN HOUSE, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. CAPE MAY, N. J. = 
ne o Sep cnt will be that ——— by June Ist, 1871. v- ‘ 
t e for paratory classes, a 5 
reading ordinaky” English branches, Algebra, | B. WELL-KNOWN AND FAVORITE HOUSE 
Geometry, — a Reader, Cwsar, | Will be kept, as usual, in every respect a i 
istry, Natural , and 
Free a —s the elements of First-class Family Hotel. 


Tuition for the yeat of forty-two weeks, $50,| Opens the 20th inst. 


payable one-half in advance, one-half on the first 
ny of Second month, 1872. Good board cah be As formerly, NO BAR on the premises. 


had in os neighborhood ats senpaneile rates. For rooms, &c,, address , 
As only a lim number of students will be 
taken, an early application is recommended. LYCETT & SAW YER. 4 
Address CHARLES H. DaRLINGTON, A. M., Joux W. Lycerr, \ 


85 tf West Chester, Pa.| Henny W. Sawrer. 617 826 





